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CHAPTEE XIV.

LITERATURE.

A STRONG common sense, which it is not easy to
unseat or disturb, marks the English mind for a
thousand years: a rude strength newly applied to
thought, as of sailors and soldiers who had lately
learned to read. They have no fancy, and never are
surprised into a covert or witty word, such as pleased
the Athenians and Italians, and was convertible into a
fable not long after; but they delight in strong earthy
expression, not mistakable, coarsely true to the human
body, and, though spoken among princes, equally fit
and welcome to the mob. This homeliness, veracity,
and plain style, appear in the earliest extant works,
and in the latest. It imports into songs and ballads
the smell of the earth, the breath of cattle, and, like
a Dutch painter, seeks a household charm, though by
pails and pans. They ask their constitutional utility
in verse. The kail and herrings are never out of
sight. The poet nimbly recovers himself from every
sally of the imagination. The English muse loves the
farm-yard, the lane, and market. She says, with De
Stael, "I tramp in the mire with wooden shoes, when-